would discover the shops and would locate possible pur-
chases and then I would bring her along in a car or a
carriage. (Incidentally, the horses were so well supervised
by the Fascist government that even she was able to drive
behind them peacefully!) She could manage to walk well
enough inside the shops and if, more often than not, she felt
weak and exhausted, her indomitable spirit would bear her
up and we thoroughly enjoyed our bargain hunts together.
As regards the less interesting paraphernalia, I was
helped by a nice little Italian nurse, Signorina Bertet, whom
we christened Topolino, who knew the shops of Florence
inside out and piloted me in search of bedding, cutlery and
pots and pans.
AU the same the winter was over and the spring upon us
before we were ready to move into our home. I know that
it must have been some time after Christmas, because of an
incident that has remained clearly in my mind. I had gone
out alone, shopping one afternoon, leaving John in the
hotel, as I thought, to rest. But when I returned and went
to our room I saw her sitting gazing fixedly at a sjjjall
object on the chest of drawers. She turned her head and
said triumphantly: 'Look, darling, I've got you your
Christmas present!.. /
It was a little Madonna and Child of boxwood; an
exquisite early quattrocento carving of the Pisan school, and
she had placed it on a small mat of antique plum-coloured
velvet edged with gold. While I was out she had driven
with the nurse to the nearer end of the Via Guicciardini and
from there she had somehow managed to hobble on two
sticks along the narrow crowded street and in and out of
the Lord knows how many shops, seeking for some really
beautiful thing that would always afterwards remind me
of her love....